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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H, N. 
Iv. 
THE. BIBLE A SPIRIT-MEDIUM. 
HE great question about the Bible is not 
whether it was inspired when it was 
written, but whether it 7s inspired now. We 
know that material things convey spirits. The 
Spiritualists are strong on this point. They 
hold that a letter or a lock of hair carries with 
it the spirit of the person it came from, so that 
a seer or a clairvoyant can by it discern and 
describe character. We hold that the Crrcv- 
LAR carries with it the spirit of the Oneida 
Community ; so that any person reading it is 
affected, not merely by the ideas it presents, 
but by the living aura of the body from which 
it emanates ; and this influence is to a certain 
extent, independent of the character of par- 
ticular articles. Some pieces may convey 
more of the Community spirit than others; 
some may be wholly destitute of it; and yet 
the paper as a whole, represents the Commu- 
nity, and carries its spirit, so that persons 
reading it anywhere, in proportion as they are 
spiritual and clairvoyant, see and feel the 
Community. Now consider the Bible a lock 
of hair, or a letter or a circular sent to us 
from somebody. The great question is, what 
spirit comes with it? and the main thing we 
have to do, is to put on our clairvoyant spec- 
tacles, and look into the spiritual character of 
the persons or body of persons, or the invisi- 
ble principality or sphere or Community which 
is breathing into the world through the Bible. 
It is not all-important that we should know who 
‘the individuals were-who wrote the Bible thou- 
sands of years ago. We want to know who 
they are that live inside of it now and use it 
as their medium or charm to influence the 
world. It is not essential that we should set- 
tle the question as to the divine inspiration, 
plenary or partial, of each writer who contrib- 
uted to the Bible. It will be enough if we 
find out that it is now asa whole, recking 
and dripping with the inspiration of God. 
There may be mistakes in it. Whole books 
for aught I know, may be out of place in it 
and worthless, as many an article gets into 
the CrrcuLaR which does not represent the 
Community. Still the Bible, like the paper, 


has a character as a whole, and carries a spirit 
that is independent of all questions of details. 
Its power and the evidence of its inspiration 
are not dependent on the uncertainties of his- 
torical research. They are present facts. If 
the Bible comes from God at all, it comes 
from him now : it ishis present word to us; 
not a report of something that he said to some- 
body thousands of years ago, but a voice now 
sounding in our ears from him that liveth ever- 
more. My language is, “if the Bible comes 
from God at all.” It is not necessary to as- 
sume that yet. The point I am now making, is, 
that the Bible, like everything else, to the eye 
of a clear-seer, is the medium of. a spirit pres- 
ent in it, and the main question about it is, not 
as to the character of its literal contents or 
its history, but what is its spirit-character ? 
who speaks through it now? ‘This is what I 
meant in what I said at the close of my intro- 
ductory discourse, which may be read again: 

[ Read here from the paragraph beginning, 
“If now we come” &c., to the end of the first 
page ; also the two articles on Bran Bread, 
CrrcvuLaR, Vol. 11, pages 377, 393.] 

Tf the main question about the Bible is as 
I have stated it—a question as to its present 
spirit-character, it is evident that the first 
qualification every person needs for judging 
the Bible, is intuition. None but a clairvoyant 
can make anything of a lock of hair or an in- 
different letter, as_a test of character. So 
say the Spiritualists ; and so, they being judges, 
nobody can read the soul of the Bible, and 
tell where it comes from, and who speaks 
through it, but one whose spiritual eyes are 
open. 

v. 
WHO OWNS THE BIBLE? 

The Bible is certainly a medium of some 
spirit or spirits, good, bad, or indifferent. 
There is power in it of some kind. Who then 
are the men or gods whom it represents? 
The infidel or the superficial thinker may 
say it is the medium of the superstitious chur- 
ches which worship it, and comes tous drip- 
ping with their spirit. But their connection 
with it is secondary—they are receivers and 
conveyancers of it, not the authors. They may 
have enveloped it in a cloud of their influen- 
ces, so that to their proselytes it carries their 
spirit, and it may be necessary for us to strip 
it of these envelopes, as you would husk an 
ear of corn to get at the kernel ; but they cer- 
tainly are not the persons or principalities who 
made the Bible and set it going in the world, 
and we ought notto receive the Bible from 
them, or be hindered by the superficial mag- 








netism which they have wrapped around it 


from getting at the inner life of it and know- 
ing those who are primarily connected with it 
and represented by it. Who then were, or 
are, the authors of the Bible? Manifestly a 
series of men, all or nearly all of Jewish blood, 
who lived in the two thousand years (more 
or less) between Abraham and the destruction 
of Jerusalem, in all about forty writers, of 
whom Moses and Paul are most prominent, 
and may be taken as representatives. These 
forty writers were associated with and wrote 
about a multitude of other men of the same 
spirit, such as David, Elijah, and Christ, and 
the Bible is a history of the best part of the 
Jewish nation during that two thousand years. 
The writers and those they wrote about, taken 
together, make a very large body. These are 
the men who furnished the material of the 
Bible, and threw their spirit into it. These are 
the men, who, if still in existence, must be 
most interested in the Bible, as their own writ- 
ings, and as a report of their own doings. 
The Bible belongs to these men. It is their 
magnet. We shall certainly find their spirits 
in its inner folds. Where are they? What 
is their condition? They lived scattered along 
on a two-thiousand-year line,-and one after 
another disappeared. Are theydead? Nay; 
the Spiritualists will help us over this ditch of 
the grave. Nobody believes now-a-days that 
anybody really dies, or even goes to Sleep. 
A. J. Davis and Robert Dale Owen, despisers 
of the Bible as they are, must believe that the 
authors and heroes of the Bible are still alive, 
and wide awake. The Bible then has behind 
it and within it, at least a large mass of human 
spirits. Itis inspired by millions of the best 
men of the most robust nation that ever lived. 


| And we have reason to believe from what we 


find in the latter part of the Bible, that these 
millions under the leadership of Christ were 
gathered in the spiritual world from their scat- 
tered sleeping-places, and brought together 
into one body at the close of the Jewish dis- 
pensation. The world has never seen such 
an organizer as Christ. We must infer from 
his manifest spirit, from what took place on 
the day of Pentecost, and from the whole spirit 
of Paul’s career, that Christ made a unit of 
the Jewish army which he gathered at his Sec- 
ond Coming, out of the Bible generations ; and 
we have no reason to believe that any other 
unit of the kind, half so strong, exists anywhere 
in this world or in the world to come. The 
Bible then has behind it the strongest spirit- 
ual battery in existence. Saying nothing for 
the present of the divine inspiration behind 
the human, we are at least sure that the Bible 
comes to us charged with the life of the great 
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church gathered around Christ. It is the tel- 
egraph wire that connects us with every sta- 
tion in the old Jewish world, from John back 
to Abraham. In one word, the Bible is the 
magnet of the First Resurrection. 
VI. 
HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 

Something needs to be said on the true 
method of having intercourse with the Bible. 
In consequence of the enlargement of our 
ideas about the value of the Bible, our zeal 
and enthusiasm for making the most of it may 
go off on the wrong track. The great question 
before us should be, not how to cram ourselves 
with the greatest amount of Bible reading and 
Bible knowledge, but how to get the most 
magnetism out of it. We call it a medium of 
spirits, a magnetic conductor, a telegraph wire, 
the pole of abattery. ‘The main thing to be 
gained from it then is a subtle power like the 
electric spark. Without this, our fumbling 
with the machine will not amount to much. 
And this electric or spiritual power cannot be 
obtained without some skill and nicety of hand- 
ling. You cannot rub the virtue of the Bible 
into you by mere. coarse friction against it. 
That virtue follows special attractions and is 
select in the choice of its receivers, as Christ’s 
virtue was when, in the midst of crowds rubbing 
against him, it electrified only one poor woman 
who touched the hem of his garment. I have 
no doubt that certain benefits may be obtained 
by routine-reading of the Bible—a chapter a 
day—straight through, book after book as they 
stand in print. This kind of intercourse with 
the Bible seems necessary in the early stages 
of religious experience, as in the churches, 
and for children. But at best it is only a pre- 
liminary to higher intercourse. There is not 
much electric action in it. It may put into 
our minds material that will afterwards be used 
by the Spirit, as the words spoken by Christ to 
the disciples and then forgotten, were after- 
wards brought to their remembrance by the 
Comforter. But our aim as spiritual men and 
women should be to get beyond the paper and 
ink, and beyond the ideas printed, into real in- 
tercourse with the principalities and powers 
who hold forth the Bible as their medium ; and 
to do this we must learn how to wait and watch 
for the “selectric conditions.” The problem 
is very much like that which presents itself 
in relation to the intercourse of the sexes. 
We know that routine and love never agree ; 
and that a mere glancing look or accidental 
touch, often sets the soul on fire more effect- 
ually than continuous familiarity. Indeed we 
shall doubtless all learn, at last, that routine 
familiarity with the Bible may actually hinder 
intercourse with its spirit as fatally as infideli- 
ty. They who stick in the letter are no bet- 
ter than they who throw the Bible away— 
sometimes they are worse. 


At the opposite extreme from routine read- 
ing there is a method of intercourse with 
the Bible which is sometimes called Biblio- 
mancy, of which I will say a word. This is 
away some have of habitually opening the 


Bible at random, and taking to themselves 
the verse the eye first lights upon. I know 
that there is some rational foundation for this 
practice. In certain states of true religious 
experience when we are very near the spirit- 
ual world, every thing around us seems to be, 
and perhaps really is, alive with special provi- 
dences. God and his angels who know the 
number of our hairs, make us to see and feel 
that their arranging hands are in all the mi- 
nutest events going on before us. At such 
times the opening of a Bible may bring to our 
eye the very word we need for some special 
emergency. Ihave had many experiences of 
this kind, and have known many in other cases. 
But it will not do to take advantage of such 
pleasant surprises, and reduce them to a rou- 
tine, requiring God to give us a special oracle 
by bible-opening, as often as we have a fancy 
for one. This is no better than the gypsy 
fortune-telling by shuffling cards. 

The best general rule I can give at present 
for intercourse with the Bible is this: think of 
it not as a dead letter, nor yet as a gypsy oracle, 
but as a rational medium of the brightest and 
noblest company of men and women—the Res. 
urrection Church—and learn to draw its fire 
by discerning and pleasing that Church. 


{ The daily “ pulse-heat” at O. C., as some one has 
called their noon-meetings, sends a throb to the 
heart of the othe: Communes, and responsive corres- 
pondence quickens again the motion at the source. 
The following communication was received from 
E. H. H., of the N. Y. Agency :] 


MY RELATIONS TO THE BIBLE. 


New York, May 15, 1867. 

Dear CrrcuLaR :—Last evening we read 
the fifth and sixth of Mr. Noyes’s discourses 
on the Bible; and I am forced to express 
my heart-felt appreciation of them. No. 6, 
the one entitled ‘*‘ How to Use the Bible,” 
especially interested me. I had been think- 
ing on the same subject, wanting to do justice 
to the Bible and give it due attention, but had 
not had much heart for stated, methodical 
reading of it. This discourse just met my 
wants, and set me to studying my past rela- 
tions to the Bible. I can classify them under 
four heads, corresponding to different stages 
of my experience. 

1. My first recollections of the Bible are 
connected with the Sabbath School, and les- 
sons from the blue-colored catechisms. My 
chief interest then was in its historical parts 
—in the stories of Moses, Joseph, Esther, 
Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel and Christ. I then 
used to read the Bible more or less by course. 
In this way I came to reverence it, and re- 
spect it as God’s book. 

2. When grown up, I was converted and 
joined the church. At this stage, my interest 
in the Bible was connected with theological 
and doctrinal points. For a time I was more 
or less troubled with fears that the infidels 
would shake my confidence in its but I got by 
this point. Then the doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism, Universalism, and Baptism, had 





to be settled; and finally Salvation from Sin, 





and the Second Coming of Christ. The study 
of these last converted me from the churches 
to Perfectionism. 


8. Here begins my deepest and dearest 
intercourse with the Bible. At this stage of 
experience, my life was subjected to the fiery 
and searching judgment of God’s Spirit. 
Sometimes my soul would be almost over- 
whelmed. I could say with David, “ As for 
me, my feet were almost gone, my steps had 
well nigh slipped.” Here the Bible was my 
staff, my support, my comforter. How some 
passage containing a promise or a truth or an 
experience, would sustain and comfort me in 
some dark hour! My eyes fill with tears as I 
think of them. ‘This passage in Isaiah came 
home to me at such a time: ‘“* Who is among 
you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the 
voice of his servant, that walketh in darkness 
and hath no light? Let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.” 
The fortieth psalm, too, I can hardly ever read 
it now without my eyes filling and throat swell- 
ing. Well, the Bible helped and strengthened 
me through all this, till the sunshine of God’s 
approbation shone in upon my soul and made 
me feel that He was pleased with me and 
loved me—that he was my friend. 

4. I cannot now describe my relation 
with the Bible so well as by the terms Mr. 
Noyes uses in his sixth discourse. It is a mag- 
netic relation, like that of sweetheart and lover. 
And though I do not read the Bible as much as 1 
used to, I have none the less an abiding love 
and respect for it. Much of it is still a sealed 
book to me ; but from time to time, some part 
that has always before been veiled, is opened 
tc me, and I see glory and beauty that is all new. 
I used to think that when any one asked the 
meaning of a passage, no matter what, I must 
be ready with an interpretation. But not so now. 
Whenl do not understand a text, I am free 
to say so. If the Bible is a telegraphic me- 
dium from God and his family of angels and 
the redeemed of the past, it is right and alto- 
gether in good taste that it should be worked 
from the heavenly station; and it is becoming 
in us to watch and wait for communications, 
with faith and modesty. That it is a medium 
of the wisest and best life in existence, I fully 
believe. I thank God most heartily for being 
taught first to believe and respect, and finally 
to love the Bible, or the life of which it is 


a medium. ‘ The fear of the Lord isthe be- 


ginning of wisdom.” The love of God is sal- 
vation. This is the only salvation that I know 
any thing about, and I am persuaded that the 
only way to attain this salvation is through a 
reverential acceptance of the Bible as God’s 
medium to man. E. H. H. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. 


f{ XF the relations- demanding adjustment 

at the present time, few call more loud- 
ly or persistently than those of Labor and 
Capital. These two important members of 
society are evidently just now alienated in 
many quarters: at the South, at the North, 
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at the East, at the West, in Paris, in London, 
Labor is speaking in earnest, almost com- 
manding tones, about RIGHTS. Every where 
we hear of “labor laws,” “trade unions,” 
“ strikes.” And it is worthy of notice that 
labor movements are at the present time com- 
paratively successful. The masses of working- 
men are showing that they have brain as well 
muscle. Their operations are more intelligent 
aud far-seeing than they formerly were.— 
“‘ Strikes” are often managed nowadays with 
skill and generalship. Laboring men have 
also learned the value and importance of co- 
operation. The “‘ unions” formed by the 
different trades have in many instances very 
extended combinations—sometimes reaching to 
other countries ; which combinations endeavor 
to furnish employment to their members, to 
protect them from the oppression of Capital, 
give them assistance when out of means and 
seeking employment, &c. And workers hay- 
ing limited means at their command are learn- 
ing to carry the principle of co-operation still 
further—to build their own shops and factories 
and employ themselves. Success has already 
crowned this new co-operative effort. To 
what extent it will be permanently successful 
remains to be proved ; butit is evidently easy 
for a hundred carpenters, molders, printers, 
whose individual resources would not promise 
success in starting independent business es- 
tablishments, by combining together, to build, 
stock and man their own shcp, foundry and 
printing-office, and take rank at once as sub- 
stantial business firms. This course raises 
each member of the partnership above the 
condition of a simple laborer, enabling him to 
count his profits as well as earnings. 


Thus labor finds itself less at the mercy of 
Capital than formerly—more self-reliant and 
independent. What will be the final result 
of the present agitation? On what ground 
must Labor and Capital be eventually har- 
monized? It would be idle for Capital to 
ignore these questions and think of the pres- 
ent movement as ephemeral, and expect the 
return of the day when labor will be content 
with such privileges as may be granted to it. 
Labor knows it has rights which Capital is 
bound to respect. The Westminster Review 
truly says: ‘‘The whole of American life, 
both in the West and the East, is penetrated 
through and through with a pervading sense 
of the incontestable claims of every man to the 
fruits of his own labor, or to such equivalent 
for his labor as he may choose to accept in 
exchange for it.” 


The fact that success crowns the co-opera- 
tive efforts of Labor augurs well for the peacea- 
ble solution of this problem. If Capitalists 
find that, by taking advantage of this enlight- 
ened principle, working-men can get along 
without their assistance, they may in time be 
led to thoroughly study it, and come to the 
conclusion that co-operation is also the best 
thing for them, and so be led to treat working- 


men as partners instead of hirelings and 
srvants. W. 





WOOD-CRAFT. 
Vill. 


gee old Trapper under whose instruction I 
studied the science of wood-craft, repeat- 
edly pronounced me an apt scholar, and hinted 
several times that my qualifications warranted 
me in setting up business for myself, if I chose ; 
yet for some reason or other, he never gave me 
adiploma. I could never quite tell why I was 
not permitted to graduate in the regular way. 
I am very certain that Itook the usual degrees 
with, perhaps, a few unimportant exceptions- 
To be sure I never shot a deer; and for various 
reasons ; a few of which I will give: In the first 
place, there is a large part of the year in which 
deer are poor, and ought not to be shot, conse- 
quently, I wisely refrained; and in the second 
place, when deer were fat, | deemed it wise 
again, to let the trapper shoot at them, thinking 
that possibly he might be a little more sure 
than myself, as experience had accustomed his 
nerves to that kind of business. I never killed 
a bear, or caught an otter; but what of 
that? I had seen a bear’s track ; and had also seen 
where he had torn the bark off a fir-tree fear- 
fully ; and as for not catching the otter, I don’t 
think that ought to stand in the way a moment, 
for I have not only closely watched the old trap- 
per while he has been setting a dozen or more 
otter-traps, but dare say that I have seen one- 
half of that number, of those sleek, fiery-eyed 
creatures, floundering about in the trap after 
they were caught. With these trifling excep- 
tions I have, I think, fulfilled all of the require- 
ments necessary in order to receive my creden- 
tials. Perhaps, however, the trapper had his 
reasons for not granting them. May be, at 
one time he thought he discovered a slight pal- 
lor steal over my countenance when a panther 
was heard to squall within a few rods of us; or 
he might have fancied at another time, that he 
detected a little hesitation in me—a sort of 
tremulousness about my knees—when I was or- 
dered to embark amid the foaming white-caps of 
a forest lake, in nothing buta ticklish “ dug-out” 
as frail as an egg-shel]. Either of which weak- 
nesses, would have, in his estimation, unfitted 
me for a trapper. 


Let all this be as it may, I have finished 
my course, under the tutoring of the old trap- 
per; but not having his leave, I do not feel 
quite clear about speaking as one having au- 
thority in matters of wood-craft; yet I can 
with propriety, relate some of the trapper’s 
adventures as he has told them to me. When 
I desired him to while away the long evening 
hours in the forest, by relating some of his 
wild adventures, he said that he had no adven- 
tures of that kind to relate; he never had 
had the good, or bad fortune to meet with any 
of those perilous or miraculous visitations 
which are so freely told in some books. And 
to prove his statement he said that he had not 
even seen a panther in the forest, to say noth- 
ing of being attacked by one, although he had 
many times crossed their tracks; and had, in- 
deed, at one time come so near a couple of 
those monsters, as to suppose that his approach 
had driven them off from the carcass of a moose 
which he had killed a few days before, and left 
buried in the deep snow. These hungry moun- 
tain-cats had scented the trapper’s moose, 
and after clawing it out of the snow, had 





gnawed and torn the frozen mass, until tired of 
that kind of ravage, and thinking to carry away 
what they could not eat, had dragged the re- 
mainder far up the side of a steep mountain, 
plowing their way through the deep snow, bend- 
ing and breaking down small trees in their as- 
cent, and finally leaving their enormous load 
wedged in, between the trunks of some large 
trees, in such a manner that it would have re- 
quired the strength of two horses to dislodge 
it from its position. This was the nearest that 
the old trapper ever came to being eaten up by 
a panther. 

He said furthermore, that he was never at- 
tacked by any wild animal ; his fear about them 
was, not that he should be attacked by them, but 
that he should not get near enough to them to suit 
his purposes. Yet he had several times come very 
near to a grapple with them. One such adven- 
ture was with a wild-cat. This he would occa- 
sionally tell me (as though I had not heard it a 
half-dozen times before), as a kind of pacifier, or 
an apology for something better, at times when 
I was anxious for a story, and would not be put 
off. Poor consolation, thought I, when desi- 
rous of hearing some blood-stirring adventure. 
The story, however, was after this wise : 

In the forests of Maine, in which state the 
trapper was born, the above-named cats were 
quite numerous, and were not unfrequently seen 
prowling about the border-settlements ; but al- 


‘though they were in a habit of occasionally 


preying upon pigs, lambs, chickens, &c., they 
were seldom known to molest people. But one 
evening, as our trapper was traveling along a 
back-settlement road, absorbed, as we suppose, 
by his own thoughts, one of these creatures 


jumped over the brush-fence, plump into the 


middle of the road, and the brute not only 
stopped there, but set up the most defiant and 
hideous squalling, that ever greeted the ears of 
man. 

Now the trapper was never the man to leave 
a doubtful or suspicious phenomenon until he 
had given it a fair investigation ; and determined 
its reality, its position and character. But 
having little doubt, in this instance, as to the re- 
ality of the noisy creature in front of him, and 
its position in the center of the road being 
clearly defined, he had now only to determine 
its nature and strength. By this time, how- 
ever, he had nearly concluded that the beast re- 
sembled a wild-cat, yet being uncertain, he re- 
solved not to be too scientific in his observa- 
tions, but to present a bold front, and (to use 
an expressive slang) “sail right in” on the 
squalling brute. Moreover, his wrath by 
this time had kindled to a serious pitch; he, 
a youth, to have his way thus stopped up, and 
his cogitations disturbed by such a miserable 
caterwauling! It was too much; he was now 
ready to “whip his heft’ in wild-cats or any 
other cats. Accordingly he began to cast about 
for some kind of a weapon wherewith to meet 
his foe; he groped here and felt there, but 
nothing met his grasp ; at length he reached the 
feuce, and was on the point of securing a good 
club, when the cat, seeming to have spent its 
hysterical fury ceased its squalling, jumped 
quietly over the brush-fence on the other side of 
the road, and was heard until it was far away, 
bounding through a large field of rye toward a 
neighboring wood, and leaving our heated youth 
to the soothing influence of a cool night-breeze. 
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I had not studied the craft long, before I re- 
solved not to be put off with the wild-cat sto- 
ry; for I knew there were better things in store 
if I could only find a way to get at them. So, 
with my other pursuits, I resolved to study the 
art of drawing out the old trapper. How well I 
succeeded may be seen, perhaps, hereafter. 


J. P. He 


THE SMITHS. 

Y name is Smith. I make the statement mod- 
estly, not expecting thereby to attain any 
unusual notoriety. The Smiths are a large fam- 
ily. They must have originated a long way back, 
for the world is now nearly full of them. I have 
been told that Adam’s full name was Adam Smith ; 
but whether that is true or not, the class of people 
who bear the name has become so numerous, that it 
is no longer a proper distinction, and there are 
many inconveniences attaching to it. When I think 
of them, the blood of all the Smiths boils in my 
veins. I once conceived the idea of studying up 
the genealogy of my family, with a view to getting 
some knowledge of the character and situation in 
life, of my ancestors. Accordingly I applied my- 
self intently to the “New England Genealogical 
Register,” article “ Smith,” for about two hours, 
when I gave it up. There were pages on pages of 
abbreviated records of Smiths, but the author had, 
nevertheless, only succeeded in tracing them for a 
limited time after the landing of the Pilgrims. 
I was astonished to find that I had been sent spin- 
ning into the world from the vortex of an innumer- 
able tribe of Smiths, and that it was useless for me 
to try to identify any of my progenitors farther back 

than my great grandfather. 


Other Smiths are beginning to realize the situa- 
tion as well as myself. Listen to the lamentation of 
one of these unhappy beings out West: “ Very un- 
fortunate from his birth, is a man whose name is 
Smith. He is destined to pass through life ‘ un- 
known, unhonored and unsung.’ He cannot rise in 
the world, for the light of fame which should be his 
is dissipated and diluted, by the reflection among the 
thousand other Smiths. Onthe other hand, he must 
bear the obloquy of a whole regiment of Smiths 
who have been in jails or State prison. If he isin 
the army, his bravery in battle is never heard of, 
but falls in fragmentary scintillations of glory upon 
a whole newspaper full of unidentified Smiths. 
There is an innumerable host of Colonel Smiths, 
Major Smiths, Captain Smiths, and Smiths ot a 
smaller fry, none of whom*have been promoted be- 
cause of the impossibility of making out the com- 
mission for the right Smith.” 

I was one day introduced toa man named Smith, 
and it was the most monotonous ceremony I ever 
took part in. 

“Mr. Smith, let me make you acquainted with 
Mr. Smith.” 

“Mr. Smith, this is my friend Mr. Smith.” 

We both bowed, blushed, and murmured some- 
thing about Mr. Smith. Could anything be more 
embarrassing ? 

Some of niy acquaintances try to make me con- 
tented with my name, by telling me the following 
story: 

“Qnce upon a Sunday, a man fond of practical 
jokes rose up in church, and cried out that Mr. 
Smith’s house was on fire. Up rose forty-nine of 
the startled congregation with visions of their burn- 
ing roofs before their eyes, when the wag further 
announced that it was Mr. John Smith’s house, and 
one of the forty-nine sat down.” 

Iam then reminded that I ought to be thankful 
that I was not named John Smith, and I always am 
thankful. I knew a young man who was once at an 
evening party, and engaging in conversation with a 
lady, she inquired his name. He was candid and 
said his name was John Smith, at which she laughed 
heartily, and told him she saw no occasion for his de- 
siring to remain unknown. i 

Some time ago I received a very mysterious letter 
from a man informing me that a Mrs. Elizabeth T. 
Smith had called on him and left some business for 





him to negotiate, which he had brought to a suc- 
cessful issue; and that she told him her husband’s 
name was —— Smith. Since then he had written 
to her receiving no answer, and he wanted to know 
if I was the husband of the Jady, &c., &c.(!) Being 
an unmarried man, I began to feel a reasonable 
anxiety lest this unfortunate name should entangle 
me in some domestic broil, but I kept silence and 
have heard nothing from him since. 


Some persons are subject to fits of melancholy be- 
cause they have red hair. What would become of 
such if they were named Smith ? 


In consideration of all these and many more an- 
noyances, the Smiths ought to hold a convention at 
once and draw up a series of resolutions imploring 
the Legislatures to abolish the name. The only dan- 
ger to be apprehended from such a course is that 
the Joneses and Browns would rise up and clamor 
for a similar indulgence, 

When I write a grammar, I shall make Smith a 
common noun, the name of almost anybody. 


F. W. 8. 
New York, May 20, 1867. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
OneErpA, May 18.—Commenced plowing Wednes- 
day, 15th, and sowing barley Saturday, 18th. 
....A boat-load of coal—one hundred and two 
tons—was unloaded yesterday at our wharf in Dur- 
hamville. 


....When Mr. Kelly was out on his last trip, he 
was very anxious one morning to take the earliest 
train. He looked for his trunk; it was fast locked in 
the baggage-house. He ran to iook up the baggage- 
master, but he was no where to be found, and so the 
train, to his chagrin, passed on and left him. He 
heard afterward, that the train on which he was so 
anxious to take passage, was by some accident 
smashed in pieces. 


....There was talk in the evening meeting about 
G. W. N. andC. 8. J.’s contemplated European tour. 
G. W. N. gave acrude programme he had in his 
mind of their course while abroad, with the proba- 
ble expense, subject to any alterations that the family 
might think proper, or that the leadings of Provi- 
dence might indicate. It was agreed that the broth- 
ers should not feel cramped by financial considera- 
tions, but should be free to follow their own instincts. 


....Mr. Olds, writing from Chicago, says: “ The 
Republican of this city copies the article about the 
O. C.in the New York Tribune, without comment. 
One of my customers who had read it said to me, 
“T had supposed you were a branch of the Shakers.” 
“O no,” said I, “we are not Shakers.” “What do 
you pay for such articles? I suppose that is the way 
you advertise. That article is worth a thowsand dol- 
lars.” I told him we had never paid for any news- 
paper notice. Notoriety was forced upon us. 


....Mr. Woolworth inquired last evening, what 
the family thought about closing the store, and re- 
fusing to sell goods, Sundays. After some discus- 
sion of the subject, it was thought that the better 
way would be to keep the store open a little later 
Saturday night, than has been our custom, that our 
workmen and others may have a chance after their 
week’s work is done, to make purchases if they wish, 
and then keep closed doors, (as well as window 
bliads,) Sundays. A printed card will be put upon 
the store-door notifying our customers of our change 
of policy. 

....A Mr. Bennett made us a call yesterday—a son 
of the first white settler in this neighborhood—the 
man after whom Bennett’s Corners near here was 
named. He said that when his father moved in, there 
were none but Indians living here; and he lived 
right in the midst of them. Mr. B. knew all these 
hills and valleys, and the turnings and windings of 
the Creek, as well as he knew his own house. He 
said, “ sights” of blackberries grew here forty years 
ago; right where we are located. He thought the 
soil naturally well adapted to growing berries and 
grapes. Wild grapes in large quantities used to 
grow here. 

¢...The length of the iron aqueduct now being laid, 





including the branches, will be about 160 rods. Its 
object is to convey the water that now runs in wood- 
en conductors, from the spring to the house.— 
The wooden pipes have caused us considerable 
taouble by bursting and leakage. It is also our pur- 
pose, to connect other springs with those that are 
now brought in logs. The cast-iron pipes are 
made in pieces eight and a half feet long, and four 
inches in diameter -on the inside, with the sides one 
fourth of an inch thick. One end of each piece is 
mae larger, to receive the end of the next piece, 
and the joint is made tight by pouring in melted 
lead. 

....“* What shall we do?” said one of our women 
to another, yesterday morning,“ we are all as busy as 
bees, now; whom shall we find to put into the com- 
pany department? We had to take S——. out of the 
printing-office, because she is going to Wallingford, 
and E—— has taken her place; and Mrs. B—— has 
gone to Willow Place and we must get some one to 
fill her place; and you may say what you please, 
neither W—— nor L—— are strong women! “ Per- 
haps not, yet,” said the other, “but they will be. 
For nine years before I came to the Community, I 
did not know what it was to have a well day; and 
now, look at me. I don’t know what itis to be sick 
these days.” Hurrah! for Communism and Male 
Continence! Our women are growing healthy in 
spite of increasing responsibilities, and if we hire a 
woman to run the sewing-machine, and perhaps two 
more to wash dishes during the visiting season, they 
will continue to make sport of their work as usual. 


....-Hvening Meeting.—Mr. Hatch spoke of the sing- 
ing. He wished there could be a new inspiration 
and enthusiasm in it. This drew from Mr. Noyes 
the following remarks. 


“T think we have handled music enough, here, to 
make all kinds sacred to us. I don’t think the band- 
music we used to make in this hall was profane.. To 
me it was sacred. I should not have the least objec- 
tions to the introduction of piano and orchestral mu- 
sic and songs into our noon-meetings, for the sake of 
variety. The style of such music might be temper- 
ed and moderated to suit the occasion. When Ed- 
ward Inslee returns, I am in hopes that we shall, to a 
certain extent connect the old musical entertain- 
ments we used to have, with these meetings. I see 
no reason why we may not. Iwouldaslief have Mo - 
zart’s Requiem played by our band, in one of the 
noon-meetings, as any pasim-tune we have. It 
would be full as sacred to me. Edward Inslee is 
probably getting an excellent education in musical 
science, and I hope when he returns we may give 
him an opportunity to exercise himself in connection 
with our meetings, and on liberal principles. 1 do 
not think we ought to require a certain sanctity of 
words in order that we may make worship of music. 
Music in itself, without words, is a means of worship ; 
and we ought to rise up into the harmonies of heaven,, 
as we may in music, without any words. Then we 
shall get the use of all instrumental music, of brass- 
bands, orchestras and organs. I thinka good lively 
blast on the bugle, chords a good deal better with 
what we are doing in our noon-meetings, than a dro- 
ning pasim-tune sung through the nose. The Bible 
represents that the judgment is coming with the 
sound of the trumpet. It is not to be heralded by 
psalm-singing through the nose. I hold those meet- 
ings of the old orchestra just as sacred as these 
we are having now, and think both should be com- 
bined. And I imagine among the other conversions 
here, the Community will have to be converted from 
a kind of psalm-singing cant. I do not wish to 
have it understood, however, that I think any less of 
these songs that wehave. I simply want to feel that 
our drill in the past was sacred business, and that 
we are going to have the use of that kind of music. 


A TrveEty Boox.—The_reader’s attention is in- 
vited to a notice of the “ Hand-Book of the Oneida 
Community,”.on our last page. 


(@e"By an inadvertence in mailing last week, a 
paper of March 18th was in one instance substituted 
for the CrrcuLaR of May 20th. The person who 
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received that paper can have the mistake rectified 
by informing us. 


FREE ADVERTISING. 


6 ery New York Herald of May 19, devotes one 
of its large pages to a showing-up of our differ- 
ent Communes, Oneida, Wallingford, New York and 
New Haven. The article, we presume, is intended 
to be exhaustive ; it certainly is in keeping with the 
character of the Herald as a wholesale and thorough- 
going newspaper. Those portions of the article 
which treat of Wallingford and of our New York 
Agency, were evidently written by men who had seen 
us at home. But we cannot say as much of that 
part which treats of the O.C. It was probably com- 
piled in or about the office of the Herald. The wri- 
ters of this article did their work without our 
knowledge ; they may, therefore, be considered some- 
what impartial, and beyond the suspicion of having 
been influenced by our hospitality. We admire 
their determination to get at the core of what 
they undertook to write about. They have, how- 
ever, mixed their writing with some things which are 
more exciting than true. These we do not deem 
important enough for correction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOOD-NATURED JOURNALISM. 

Dear Mr. Noyes :—After again looking over the 
Herald’ article, [have to acknowledge that the news. 
papers treat us as well as we could expect, if not 
better. Especially is this true of the Herald. I 
canhot but see that the hand of God is manipulat- 
ing them, and that they are subservient to his will. 
Now and then some insignificant cur like the 
News barks at us, but the mouths of the lions 
are stopped. The papers do not attack us, as 
the devil through T——, M——, and others, tried 
to set them on to do; but they bring us forward 
and introduce us to the public. We are a sort of 
country cousin who has grown up to be a sturdy 
fellow ; and although they don’t like some of our 
ways and fashions, and are rather ashamed to be 
seen with us in fashionable society, yet they can’t 
pass us by altogether, and so introduce us with 
the best grace they can. It is rather awkward 
to be jerked forward so unceremoniously, but I guess 
we shall behave well. It is wonderful how things 
go on; and the movements at Oneida are so ap- 
propriate that,I am filled with enthusiasm at the 
development of the programme. I am thankful to 
be called to stand for God’s cause before men.— 
There are some very good things in the Herald. 
Its account of you is better than Dixon’s; and it 
speaks well of our education and our women. 

Yours faithfully, E. H. H. 

New York, May 21, 1867. 


BUSINESS IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Dear CrrcuLaR:—For the past two or three 
months the business part of Edenton has been nearly 
deserted. The streets were forsaken; and although 
the shop doors were open as usual, seldom was a 
person seen passing through them. And if you had 
passed along you would have seen the proprietor sit- 
ting on the door-sill, with a moody expression, as 
though he had lost his best friend. 

In fact, business here reminds one of the Arkan- 
sas tavern-keeper. As the story goes, he was in a 
country where there was seldom a passer-by, and at 
last he became desperate and resolved to try a new 
speculation. In pursuance of his plan he went to the 
nearest village and purchased a barrel of whiskey, 
of which he and his wife were very fond. They 
vowed that not a drop of the liquor should be drunk 
without the cash was paid for it on the spot. The 
enterprise had taken every cent they had, except a 
solitary six-pence which the wife had in a bureau 
drawer. They waited a short time for customers, 
the sight of the barrel momentarily whetting their 
naturally keen appetites for the “ O-be joyful” con- 
tained therein. But no one came, and they had 
‘vowed to have pay for all the drinks. At last a 
bright idea struck the wife. She remembered the 





lone six-pence, and producing it, demanded a dram. 
This the husband gave her and received the sixpence. 
He then presented the money and received his 
dram. And thus they kept the six-pence going till 
the barrel of liquor was drunk. 

And thus it has been, in a great measure, at this 
village for some months. There being no customers, 
and having a great desire for trade, one shop-keeper 
would go to another and purchase a plug of tobacco 
or dram of whiskey ; and then the compliment would 
be returned. But they found this did not pay, and 
one said,a short time since, that if there was not a 
change soon, he must break. 

But all at once the scene changes. The streets are 
alive with people; shops are crowded with cus- 
tomers eager to dispose of pockets-full of green-backs ; 
shop-men are hurrying about with smiling faces; 
and all presents a cheerful aspect. You meet a 
colored man, (for they are colored men who fill the 
streets), and ask him where all these men came from, 
he replies, “Oh deys knocked off [stopped work] 
down to de fishery ; and dese yer fellers has come to 
town to spend dar money.” 

This explains all. During the past weck the seines 
at all the fisheries in this vicinity have been taken 
out, the hands paid and discharged ; and now comes 
the great harvest to the merchants and liquor deal- 
ers. Assoonas all the present wages are spent, 
trade will become stagnant again till after cotton 
picking. At the North, trade is continuous the year 
round; but here, where fish and cotton are the great 
staples, trade goes by extremes. One man spent 
fitty dollars at one store yesterday, and will spend no 
more till next Fall. 

I was startled yesterday morning by hearing a 
new and very strange noise. 
er, and I went to the door and looked down the 
street; when a sight met my eyes that many of the 
readers of the CrRCULAR never saw. It was a mot- 
ley crew of seine-haulers and fish-cutters, men and 
women, between thirty and forty in number, half- 
dressed in old fishing-clothes, and each one with his 
or her “ traps” in a bag slung over the back. They 
were singing a wild yet very plaintive air, led by a 
negro of massive frame and stentorian voice. He 
would give a loud, long-prolonged Ho-o-0-0, varying 
the pitch. Then all would join in the same, and 
strike into a chorus, the words of which I could not 
catch. As they passed by the house, each man 
raised his hat but kept on singing. It was a scene I 
shall never forget! the mass of black faces, red 
shirts, pants of varied hues, wearied expression of 
countenance, and above all the wild chant, which 
was purely negro, and could be heard for half a 
mile. The homes of these men and women are up in 
Gates county, some thirty or forty miles from here; 
and there they were marching, to rest after toiling 
three months at the hardest of work—seine fishing. 

For many weeks, shad of the very best quality have 
been retailing for six and eight cents apiece. Rock, 
two cents a pound; and sturgeon, three. Herrings 
are five dollars per thousand. I have seen a fish-cart 
coming from the fishery with three sturgeon, making 
a full load for one horse. These could not lie in the 
cart lengthwise, but projected out behind. 

I recently visited a fishery four miles from town, 
and saw one hundred and fifty thousand herrings 
landed. When near the shore the large seine was 
fastened; then men took a small one, waded in 
among the fluttering mass, and drew out all they 
could at four different times. This was but half, and 
filled a wharf sixty feet long and twenty feet wide, 
knee deep. I saw thirty stout men get set, in trying 
to draw out a small seine full of fish, and they had 
to call for more help. 

But the toil of this season is over, and much of the 
wages spent; and here we will drop the subject. 

Edenton, N. C., May 18, 1867. D. E. 8. 


“ WHAT are you at now?” said a ragged newsboy 
to a well-dressed lud. “I’m in a store.” “What do 
you do?” “I sweep out the store, and run errands.” 
Well, tell me—you don’t feel as good now as when 
you were in business for yourself, do you?” 


THE oe and express line is now open from 
London to Tientsin, the port of Pekin, China. 


It soon sounded near-, 





STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XI. 
ESPRIT DE CORPS. 


f tees next morning sun peeping over the hill, 
found us in a colunm whose head, the cavalry, 
was just upon the rising of the hill on. the west; 
and foremost of all was the tall, ereet figure of Gen. 
Fitz Henry Warren, who had been a Col. of cavalry 
at the taking of Fort Donneison, which event put 
U. §. Grant upon the first stage of his great 
fame. Gen. Warren was a fine specimen of the cay- 
alier. Perhaps aman never appears more a man, 
physically, than when mounted upon a horse which 
just becomes him, and which moves so completely 
under his magnetism a8 to seem a part of his per- 
son. There wasa look of pride in his eye as he 
stood there beside the best horse in the line, 
along which his falcon glance ran, with an expres- 
sion which assures one that all is seen and fully com- 
prehended. With one hand upon the holster, his 
clear voice rings out, “ Prepare to mount !” and ( put- 
ting his foot in the stirrup), “ Mount! Forward !” and 
in a moment cavalry, infantry, artillery, ambulances, 
transportation-wagons and rear-guard, all move up 
the hill under the absolute control of one will. Is 
not the unity of purpose and of action, which per- 
varles an army, the chief element of that irresistible 
attraction which the military service has, in spite of 
all its repulsive horrors? There isa magic rhythm 
in the simultaneous tread of a marching host; there is 
a thrilling sense of personal, and, as it were, invinci- 
ble mightiness in the strength of the one brave 
whole, whose uniform dress and motion and abso- 
lute command imply that all are to live or die to- 
gether for a common cause. When the soldier’s 
heart beats with that of his leader, in a sympathy 
which runs through all the thousands of the host, 
each man of whom feels that himself is the army 
and the army is himself, and that the glory of vic- 
tory or the shame of defeat isto be his own; such 
sentiment, illusory as it may be, inspires the devo- 
tion and sustains that consecration which the poets 
celebrate. This is what gathered and inspired the 
vast and overpowering armies which have scourged 
and destroyed, or created and glorified the empires 
of history. It was this which made our volunteer 
army so efficient, and it was the want of it which 
made the conscript so worthless. When this princi- 
ple manifests itself in a divinely implanted ambi- 
tion, whose legitimate action is to identify itself with 
the grandeur of God’s conquests and empire, and 
finally organizes men into the “army of the Lord,” 
the heroes who march in eternal victory with him 
will be glorified with a glory which will be unsullied 
by the shame and regret which is inseparable from 
literal carnage. Even as it was, this kind of senti- 
ment was a great relief from the otherwise intoler- 
able monotony of our condition. 
HARTSVILLE. 

I do not remember whether ‘t was on the second or 
the third of the great barren hills which we climbed, 
of this almost uninhabited region, in our twelve-mile 
march that morning, that we found another county 
town. But the account given of one in the last chapter 
will literally describe this also. Here, opposite to the 
court-house we took for our use as a hospital an 
ancient hotel which had the tradition and appear- 
ance of being a hundred years old. A partition of 
boards was taken down for the double purpose of 
making room and lumber for our tables and benches ; 
and as soon as we could fill our bed-ticks, get our ra- 
tions cooked and our medicines open, we were at 
home, and ready for business according to estab- 
lished usage. 

SUBSISTENCE. 


We were now more than two hundred miles 
by the nearest practicable route, from St. Louis, 
the base of our supplies, where the commander 
of our department was supposed to sit and do up 
his part of the fighting, viz., the generalship, in the 
physical quiet and safety of a business-office. 

It was now a serious question how our little 
party of three or four thousand was to be fed; for 
if it was advisable for us to eat out one of these poor 
counties each week, and starve the wretched wives 
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and ghildren of rebel and union soldiers to death 
all alike, we should starve ourselves also, or have to 
move inconveniently often and be quite too much at 
the mercy of precarious supplies, for any efficient 
action. But to haul-our supplies a hundred miles, 
in winter time, over roads that were little better 
than no roads, and without bridges, where some 
of the way, unless the ground was dry or frozen, the 
mules’ feet hardly found a bottom to the mud—and 
liable at any time to be attacked by rebel raiders—this 
was almost as precarious. But we had no choice ; 
a part of the teams must forage—for, as the boys 
said, if we could do no other good we could make 
the country so poor that a rebel army could not pass 
over it—while the other part must go to Rolla for 
supplies forthe men at least. As for feed for our 
several hundred horses and mules, all the teams could 
not bring it from Rolla as fast as they would eat 
it; but the part remaining could pick up corn here 
and there, and browse some and starve some, and so 
get along. Immediately, and in a drenching rain, 
thirty-five of our bestsix-mule teams with a guard of 
fifty men, were dispatched to Rolla. 
REBEL RAID. 

In about a week, when we were looking hourly 
for their return, one dreadfully dark and stormy night 
at about eight o’clock, came the alarm of our first 
battle, if the sudden and remediless disaster might 
becalled such. Quicker than the scene of the con- 
fusion of a night-alarm in a military camp could be 
cescribed, it had resolved itself Into a well-ordered 
force, moving at quick time, after being told that 
if there were any who could not make a long march 
and fight afterward, they might fall out and return 
to their tents ; of which permission, however, no one 
took advantage. And now, threading valleys, climb- 
ing hills, fording streams waist-deep, on for twelve 
wiles they speed like hounds on the chase, till they 
cometo Beaver Creek; and on the very camping- 
ground where we had spent a peaceful and pleasant 
night about a week before, they behold a smoking 
pile of the burned transportation-wagons, and the 
ground strewed with dead mules and dead and woun- 
ded men. This was the effect of a raid which the 
rebels had made upon our supply train in quest of sup- 
plies. Theenemy were all mounted men, and reported 
themselves at twenty-five hundred. Our men had 
gone into camp just at dark, and the teamsters were 
watering their mules at the stream, while the guard 
was fixing for supper, when without a word of 
warning, in rushed the overwhelming force of fifty 
to one, pouring volleys from their carbines, without 
even a demand of surrender, upon this little group, 
not one of whom had arms in his hands at the 
moment. There was no organized attempt at de- 
fense. The fact that some of our men did use their 
arms was evident, as one rebel was buried on the 
field by his comrades before their hasty flight, and 
some of the wounded were left in the care of their 
surgeon at the house hard by, together with our 
wounded. Eight of our men were killed outright. 
The number of our wounded I do not now recollect. 
I remember that some of them remained at Beaver 
Creek in care of the rebel surgeon, who was very 
kind to them, more so, our boys thought, than he was 
to his own men. In passing there a few days af- 
terward I had some conversation with the rebel sur- 
geon, learning that he was a native of Michigan, 
and that he had but lately received his diploma. 


“ How could you,” said I, “ be found with our ene- 
mies ?” 

“I work for pay, the same as your surgeons do,” 
was his bland reply. “I get $250 a month, and 
send my scrip to my broker who turns it into gold 
for me, and I am all right.” 

My feelings were much interested for a fair-haired 
rosy-cheeked boy of good family, who had lain there 
in that cabin some days with a shattered knee, about 
the amputation of which the doctors could not agree; 
and finally when fever and gangrene had set in, it 
was too late to decide to any purpose; so he died; 
and whether with his leg on or off was of little con- 
sequence after it was all over. 

But to return to the hospital where we had been 
required to remain that night. After painful sus- 
pense, our wounded who could be brought, began to 





come in. Two were wounded in the scalp, one 
in the throat, another through the shoulder, and one 
with a part of his hand shot away, &c. The doc- 
tors were got up this time, though it was in the 
night; yet their yawning gave evidence that they had 
not lost their sleep by the excitement. I was re- 
quired to cleanse the wounds, preparatory for their 
more scientific treatment. I took hold with good 
will, and I thought with courage; but when 1 lifted 
the bushy hair and cut it away from the furrew 
which the ball had plowed across the scalp to the 
skull, the wound so gaped upon me, that with this 
and the sight and sensation of my hands dabbling in 
the blood which was trickling down the soldier’s 
face, ghastly with the fright he had had and the loss 
of blood—at all this, my nerves shrunk, I grew sick 
and faint, and turned and left the room without say- 
ing any thing, for pride; but I very soon returned 
minus my supper, and had no trouble, in doing all 
that my strength or limited knowledge allowed, 
for the wounded; the qualms never returned 
again to interfere with the discharge of what was 
afterward rather a pleasant duty than otherwise. 
The wisdom of the Creator which has set limits 
to sympathy so that it cannot interfere with the 
discharge of duty, is a matter of thanksgiving. 

The rebels who had done the mischief were all 
mounted men, and had been gone an hour when our 
men arrived ; and as our men were on foot, it was of 
no use for them to follow the enemy. It was our pro- 
vidential good luck that our transportation had been 
ordered to leave their loads at Houston; for we had 
had orders to return there, and should have done 
so, but for this raid; but after this we did not like 
to retreat, and remained there some time. 








WOMAN’S REVOLT. 


| pctcage ¥ of there ever having been one 
case of infanticide or intentional abortion 
in the Oneida Community, what if it should be 
found out that the discontent has all been on the 
other side, because propagation is postponed ? 
The truth is, the Malthusian policy of the O.C. 
to keep the children down to the number that 
can receive the very best care, has promoted a 
salutary hunger. The women there pray for 
patience to wait, instead of patience to endure. 
Take away the necessity—leave it to choice, 
then perfect your accommodations, make every 
good provision, and women will want all the 
children they should have. The unnaturalness 
of infanticide shows that there is something 
desperately wrong in the social system where it 
prevails. The author of the “Serpent in the 
Dove’s Nest,” says that “men want children,” 
as though the instinct was not immensely 
stronger in woman! Nay, her monstrous revolt 
has come not from loss of affection, but from a 
long endurance of excess and oppression. She 
has been forced to have so many children that 
she does not wantany. Without male continence 
she sinks into a “propagative drudge;” her 
health is not considered, her comeliness, or her 
improvement. Marriage is a kind of Bluebeard’s 
chamber, where the third or fourth wife often 
finds her death. None but a slaveholder would 
quote the Bible and preach endurance to woman 
in her present circumstances. H. 


DIVORCE. 

DISAGREEMENT OF DOCTORS, 
PETITION has been presented to the 
Legislature of Connecticut, praying that 

the divorce laws of this State may be made 
more stringent. At the present time Connec- 
ticut laws recognize nine distinct causes of di- 
vorce, as follows: 

1, Adultery; 2, fraudulent contract; 3, will- 


ful desertion for three years, with total neglect 
of duty; 4’ seven years’ absence not 
heard of; 5, habitual intemperance; 6, intoler- 
able cruelty; 7, sentence to imprisonment for 
life; 8, bestiality, or any other infamous crime 
involving a violation of conjugal duty, and pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the state prison ; or, 
9, any such misconduct as permanently destroys 
the happiness of the petitioner, and defeats the 
purposes of the marriage relation. 

The petitioners claim that marriage is a di- 
vine institution, and ask that the laws of divorce 
may be so amended that divorce can be ob- 
tained only for the first cause given above— 
adultery. They urge that the facility with 
which divorces are now obtained, frequently 
leads to hasty and ill-assorted combinations, 
which would be at least partially remedied by 
more stringent divorce regulations. 

“Per contra,” as book-keepers say, an ar- 
ticle on “New America,” in the Westminster 
Review, urges that the causes of divorce should 
be greatly extended, especially in England. 
We judge that the writer of this article would 
consider the divorce laws of Connecticut, and 
even of Indiana, as quite too stringent. He 
says: 

It is felt indeed, not without a show of rea- 
son, that much of the mutual toleration existing 
between husband and wife is due to the preva- 
lent sense of the indissolubility of the union, 
and therefore that greater facility of divorce 
would only multiply its causes. This argument 
however, cuts both ways, and it may be equally 
well said that husbands and wives would treat 
each other better and more considerately, if 
they felt that angry words and evil temper could 
not be safely indulged in on either side, without 
running a risk of losing altogether a really loved 
and long familiar companion. Besides, the 
moral condition of a man or woman who ad- 
heres to his or her partner solely from inde- 
pendent moral considerations, is far higher than 
that of one who is ever impotently resenting a 
loathed connexion. The felt voluntary mainte- 
nance of the marriage bond would probably gc 
far to remove both husband and wife out of the 
temptation to indulge elsewhere their wandering 
affections. The real difficulty in the way of fa- 
cilitating divorce is the necessity of properly 
guarding the claims of children, with respect to 
whom both parents are under obligations of a 
very peculiar kind. It must be remembered, 
however, that, of all educations for a child, the 
kind carried on in a disunited household is the 
most unquestionably pernicious. The multipli- 
cation of public institutions for the education 
and care of children from their earliest years, 
at the expense of their parents, would probably 
not only provide for this special difficulty, but 
be in other ways a real national gain. A class 
of citizens might here be reared for public life 
on a typical system approved to be absolutely 
the best, and where alone the unfavorable influ- 
ences, too commonly present, of parental indo- 
lence and indiscretion would be entirely away. 

Thus are the doctors found to disagree. 
Their prescriptions forcibly remind us of the 
exhortations which were given years ago on the 
subject of slavery, by those who had no con- 
ception that there was something inherently 
wrong in the system of slavery itself. One set 
of counselors accounted for the then disturbed 
condition of the slaves on the hypothesis that 
they were treated quite too leniently, that they 
were not kept in proper subordination, and ad- 
vised that they should be treated more rigor- 
ously ; while another class of counselors urged 
with equal force that the slaves were treated 
too harshly by their masters; that kindness 
and forbearance would remove the evils com- 
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more. We cannot avoid the conclusion that 
those who expect to cure the evils which now 
cluster around the institution of marriage, either 
by more stringent or more lenient divorce laws, 
deceive themselves as greatly as did the slavery- 
doctors referred to. The evils are very radical, 
and will evidently require very radical treat- 
ment. It is possible that the solution in the 
present instance, as in the former case of slavery, 
will be found in the abolishment of exclusive 
ownership and the adoption of society regula- 
tions in which love and improvement shall take 
the place of selfishness and routine. w. 


LOVE'S INTERVENTION. 
£ 
Often a spirit comes 
Over my thoughtful mood, 
And peering through the glooms 
That often round me brood, 
Will pour into my ear 
Some music sweet and clear, 
Until, somehow, I hear 
It melt into a mould 
Like distant vesper-bell, 
With gentle rise and swell, 
That seemeth now to tell, 
As human speech is told, 
“ Love lettest theu alone? 
Let’st thou sweet love alone ? 
Love lets not thee alone !” 
i. 
And frigid thought I find, 
Before this charmer flees ; 
And leaves me unconfined, 
The heart alone to please. 
And friendship’s pleasant band 
Lead me unto that land, 
Where peace and joy command 
Within, the bloom outspread, 
Of every tenderness 
That happy hearts express ; 
And there, I learned to bless 
The friend who to me said, 
“ Love lettest thou alone ? 
Let’st thou sweet love alone ? 
Love lets not thee alone !” 


Illinois, May 15, 1867. 


COMMUNISM MADE EASY. 
A COLLOQUY. 

CENE: A garret in Broadway. Commu- 

nist sitting by the stove, wondering how 
many men could be found in New York pre- 
pared for the trial of Communism, and by 
what means they could be induced to come to- 
gether and make the experiment, Enter Four- 
ierist, a than of wide learning, with the keenest 
of analytic intellects, and apparently an hon- 
est heart. 

Communist.—Good evening, L How 
many men do you know who are prepared for 
a better society than this about us? 

Fourierist.—I do not know any who are not. 

Com.—If that is the case, why do not you 
and your brother Fourierists make an attempt 
to organize a phalanx ? 

Four.—Because, sir, we have not the capital 
and power. 

Com.—How much then do you require ? 

Four.—Well, the Czar of Russia, if he werea 
man of the right stamp, and thoroughly conver- 
sant with the principles of social science, might 
perhaps initiate a phalansterian movement broad 
enough to promise success, 

Com.—Ah! Then am I to understand that if 
Charles Fourier were to-day emperor of Russia, 








we might expect to soon see in his dominions 
something like harmonic social conditions ? 

Four.— Well, it is uncertain ; it would depend 
upon how much magnetic power he possessed ; 
upon the degree of the spirit of obedience in 
his subjects; and upon the attitude of foreign 
powers. 

Com.—W hat you have said makes me more 
clearly realize the superiority of Communism, 
as it does not ask for the wealth and power of a 
Russian Czar. A handful of men and women, 
inspired by its spirit, which is the spirit of 
unity and devotion to truth, or the spirit of 
Christ, may, even if penniless, form a society 
and reasonably hope, by the means of industry 
and criticism, to achieve for themselves a ma- 
terial success; to set a valuable example to out- 
siders, and to make considerable progress in 
solving the problems of social science. 

Four.—Sir, all that can be known of social 
science is to be found in Fourier! Communism 
is a simple affair, it expresses nothing more than 
the sentiment of friendship. 

Com.—I do not think you undersand its spir- 
it. Friendship is a selfish sentiment. Commu- 
nism is devoid of selfishness, it seeks the good 
of all men, binding them together, making their 
interests alike. Ihave read Morell’s translation 
of “The Passions of the Human Soul,” and I do 
not understand what is to keep men from quar- 
relling in the phalanstery. 

Four.—Sir, Morell knows nothing of Fou- 
rier ! 

Com.—Ah! Then let me ask where am I to 
find a reliable translator ? 

Four.—I have translated what is valuable in 
Fourier, but it will be useless for you to study 
my works, as your communistic and simplistic 
mind is evidently incapable of comprehending 
social science. 

Exit Fourierist; leaving Communist, with a 
tingling in his ears as if they had been boxed, 
but in his heart still a warm faith that the 
principles of social science are to be known on- 
ly through the acceptance and embodiment of 
the sentiments of justice, love and purity which, 
first fitting men for brotherhood in the Commu- 
nity, will eventually lead them to a correct un- 
derstanding, not only of social but of physical 
and moral science. 

Commack, N. Y., May 1867. 


J. G. 


COMMUNAL JUSTICE. 


HE command, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, is binding upon every human 
being, especially upon all who have named the 
name of Christ. It is founded not in the arbi- 
trary will of the giver, but in the law of eter- 
nal justice. The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fullness thereof. No man has any thing that he 
did not receive directly or indirectly from the 
Lord. Has he inventive genius? God gave it 
to him through an ingenious parentage. Has 
he great commercial talent and the power to 
carve a fortune in a day? God gave it to him, 
and he holds him responsible for its justifiable 
use. Has he great strength and robustness of 
constitution, which render him capable of doing 
two or three men’s labor? God gave it to him, 
and it becomes him to help his weaker brethren. 
But is God just to bestow so much more 
genius, talent and strength upon some than 
upon others? Yes; God has done the best he 





could, considering the circumstances of the case, 
for every son and daughter of Adam. If not, 
then God is not so good as he might have been, 
and consequently would not be worthy of an 
honest man’s adoration. But God in great 
measure has remedied the disproportion of gen- 
ius, talent and strength, by the equalizing com- 
mand, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
And loving our neighbor as ourself, seems to in- 
dicate that we divide all our good things with 
him ; all the fruits of any superiority which we 
may have over him. No man has whereof to 
boast except in the neighborly use of every 
thing good God has given him. God, both 
inspirationally and practically says, Son, or 
daughter, give me thine heart, and then divide 
all thy good things with thy less capable neigh- 
bor, and take for it the natural reward of well- 
doing—the love and the gratitude which unsel- 
fish actions are calculated to beget. Test the 
declaration whether it be more blessed to give 
than to receive. 


But who is our neighbor? We read, “ Cast not 
your pearls before swine, lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 
Loving our neighbor or bestowing our good 
things upon him, in order to be effectual and 
produce the fruits of the kingdom, must be 
done by rule; and what is the rule? aith- 
fulness and honesty. The dishonest neighbor 
cannot be trusted with our good things; he 
may perchance make evils of them. So we en- 
ter into covenant with each other through 
Jesus Christ the faithful, and we extend 
benevolence just so fast and so far as men ac- 
cept the religion and the faithfulness of him 
who counted not his own life dear unto him. 
The meek shall inherit the earth. “ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Lewiston, Me., May 16. D. H. H. 


FREE LOVE. 
{ Reprinted for the benefit of new subscribers.) 

lager terrible combination of two very good ideas 

—freedom and love— was probably first used in 
our writings about eighteen years ago, and originated 
in the Oneida school of socialists. It was however 
soon taken up by a very different class of speculators 
scattered about the country, and has come to be the 
name of a form of socialism with which we have 
but little affinity. Still it is sometimes applied to 
our Communities; and as we are certainly respon- 
sible for starting it into circulation, it seems to be 
our duty to tell what meaning we attach to it, and 
in what sense we are willing to accept it as a desig- 
nation of our social system. 

The obvious and essential difference between mar- 
riage and whoredom may be stated thus: 

Marriage is a permanent union. Whoredom, 
temporary flirtation. 

In marriage, communism of property goes with 
communism of persons. In whoredom, love is paid 
for by the job. : 

Marriage makes a man responsible for the conse- 
quences of his acts of lovetoa woman. In whoredom, 
a man imposes on a woman the heavy burdens of 
maternity, ruining, perhaps, her reputation and her 
health, and then goes his way without responsibility, 

Marriage provides for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of children. Whoredom ignores children as 
nuisances, and leaves them to chance. 

Now in respect to every one of these points of dif- 
ference between marriage and whoredom, we stand 
with marriage. Free love with us does not mean 
freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; or 
freedom to take ® woman’s person and keep our 
property to ourselves; or freedom to freight a wo- 
man with our offspring and send her down stream 
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without care or help; or freedom to beget children 
and leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
Our Communities are families, as distinctly bounded 
and separated from promiscuous society as ordinary 
households. The tie that binds us together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of 
marriage, for it is our religion. We receive no mem- 
bers (except by deception or mistake), who do not 
give heart and hand to the family interest for life 
and forever. Community of property extends just 
as far as freedom of love. Every man’s care and 
every dollar of the common property is pledged for 
the maintenance and protection of the women and 
the education of the children of the Community. 
Bastardy, in any disastrous sense of the word, is 
simply impossible in such a social state. Whoever 
will take the trouble to follow our track from the 
beginning, will find no forsaken women or children 
by the way. In this respect we claim to be a little 
ahead of marriage and common civilization. 

We are not sure how far the class of socialists 
called “ free lovers” would claim for themselves any 
thing like the above defense from the charge of 
reckless and cruel freedom; but our impression is 
that their position, scattered as they are, without or- 
ganization or definite separation from surrounding 
society, makes it impossible for them to follow and 
care for the consequences of their freedom, and thus 
exposes them to the just charge of licentiousness. 
At. all events their platform is entirely different from 
ours, and they must answer for themselves. We are 
not “free lovers” in any sense that makes love less 
binding or responsible than it is in marriage. 

J. WN. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue question of Mrs. Surratt’s implication in the 
assassination of President Lincoln, may now be con- 
sidered as settled in the affirmative. Gen. L. C. Ba- 
ker, chief of the National Detective Police, in his 
“ History of the Secret Service,” recently published, 
says: “ During my visits to the prisoners before thgir 
execution, Mrs. Surratt confessed to me her com- 
plicity with the conspirators, so far as the intended 
abduction was concerned, but affirmed that she reluc- 
tantly yielded to the urging of Booth in aiding the 
plot of assassination.” 

Tue agitation of the liquor-license question in the 
legislature of Massachusetts has excited general at- 
tention. The license bill has been finally defeated 
by a vote of 161 to 64, and the principle of prohibi- 
tion continues to govern the Old Bay State. 

Tue new Atlantic Cable of 1866 has been broken 
or otherwise damaged by an iceberg at a point about 
three miles from Heart’s Content. The Company are 
confident that the necessary repairs will soon be made 
and the Cable restored to working condition. In the 
meantime the public must depend on the old Cable 
of 1865 for ocean telegraphing, the capacity of which, 
we are assured, exceeds the requirements of the busi- 
ness great as it is between America and Europe. 

Tue Tribune says: “A novel feature in the Bos- 
ton programme of Anniversary week will be a Free 
Religious Meeting, at which the various radical sects 
which have existence outside of organized denomin- 
ations will appear, or will be asked to appear, in the 
person of their representatives, and give voice to 
their peculiar ideas ; will make confessions, compare 
notes, inquire how far their faiths proceed from com- 
mon centers and run in parallel lines, and consider 
the practicability and the expediency of forming a 
loose working fellowship for ends purely moral and 
spiritual.” 

Tne two wings of Presbyterianism, Old School and 
New School, are endeavoring to ignore past differen- 
ces and cultivate “ union and communion among the 
various branches of the Presbyterian family.” Reso- 
lutions haye been passed and committees appointed, 
with this object in view, by assemblies representing 
the two Schools at their recent sessions in Cincinnati 
and Rochester. 

Tue historian, George Bancroft, has accepted the 
nomination of Minister to Prussia. 

Tue Richmond Hxaminer announces that it will 
hereafter be published on the codperative principle 
—all the shares of the stock company being owned 





in the Hxaminer office, and every department of the 
paper being represented in the partnership. 
FOREIGN. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, by royal proclamation, has de- 
clared the union of the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
under one government, to be called the Dominion of 
Canada. The proclamation also contains a list of 
Senators appointed by the Queen to the Upper House 
of the new Canadian legislature, in accordance with 
the provisions of the bill of confederation passed by 
the British Parliament. 

Tue Austrian Minister at Washington has received 
instructions to enter into negotiations with the Mex- 
ican President, Juarez, for the purpose of ensuring 
the safety of Maximilian in the event of his capture 
by the Liberals. 

A PLAN for the assassination of King William 
of Prussia, and Count Bismarck, has just been dis- 
covered in Hanover. Several notables are said to 
be involved, and a number of arrests have been 
made. 

WE regret that the announcement of the emanci- 
pation proclamation in Brazil is not confirmed by 
the latest advices from that country; we are now 
informed simply that the Government has the sub- 
ject under consideration. 


THe English Government is urging the policy of 
general disarmament upon the great powers of 
Europe. 

Tue Swedish Parliament has passed a resolution 
in honor of Capt. Ericsson. 


A snort time since, a surgeon was called as 
a witness for the purpose of proving damages 
upor an action of assault. He deposed that he 
had bled the plaintiff; and being asked if bleed- 
ing | had been necessary, candidly answered, 
“ We always find it necessary to do something 
when sent for.” 


Dr. Johnson being once asked whether he 
was in the habit of saying nee-ther or ni-ther, 
very laconically replied nay-thur. 


NOW READY. 

HAND BOOK OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, with a 
Sketch of its founder, and an Outline of its Consti- 
tution and Principles. 72 pp., octavo. Price, 
35 cts. 

This is a pamphlet prepared for the use of in- 
quirers, giving information about the O. C., and 
will be sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
either “Wallingford Community, Wallingford, 
Conn.,” “Oneida Community, Oneida N. Y.,” or 
“Community Agency, 335 Broadway, New York; 
Box 6796.” 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending May 26, 1867. 


Corydalis glauca, Pale Corydalis. 
Orchis spectabalis, Showy Orchis, 
Cheludonium majus, Celandine. 
Oxalis stricta, Yellow Wood-Sorrel. 
Tussilugo farfara, Coltsfoot. 
Hypoxys erecta, Star-grass. 
Thalictrum dioicum. Early Meadow-Rue. 


Amelancher Canadensis, var. oblongifolia, Shad- 
[ bush. 
Arabis lyrata, Rock Cress. 
Azalea nudiflora, Purple Azalea. 
Staphylea trifolia, American Bladder-nut. 
Veronica officinalis, Common Speedwell. 
Sedum ternatum, Stone-Crop. 
Krigia Virginica, Dwarf Dandelion. 
Taxus baceata, var. Canadensis, American Yew. 
Quercus coccinea, Scarlet Oak. 
Smilacina bifolia, 
Veratrum viride, White Hellebore. 
Aralia nudicaulis, Wild Sarsaparilla. 
Cornus florida, Flowering Dogwood. 
Nasturtium Armoracia, Horseradish. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, var. rotundifolia, Shad- 
_[ bush. 
Pyrus coronaria, Crab-Apple. 





Standing Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuiar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 335 Broadway, N. Y. Room 9. Number 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven, Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system CompLex Mar- 
n14G8, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticiem and the rule of Male Continence, 
: ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufti- 
cient acquaintance; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu. 
nities are crowded ; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York» 
of whom they may be procured, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and pricelist sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BAGS. - 

The Oneida Community manufacture & great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 
trawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 385 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies have been put up the past eca- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum» 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape, 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








SEWINC-SILK 
Of our own manufacture (Willow Place works); also of vari- 
ous brands and descriptions, in wholesale quantities for sale 
by the 0. C. N. Y., Branch, 385 Broadway, New York. 


0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 

and allow you four per cent, on it till the next order. 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida CommunitY 
can be furnished on “ppl cation ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 

roup; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will] be 


sent by mail, post paid, on receipt ofthepricenamed. Add ° 
Oneida Community, Oneida, v Pees _ 











BACK VOLUMES 
Of Tur CircuLan, unbound, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, con- 
taining Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with 
an account of her death, Home-Ta!ks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and 
Vols. Iand II of the New Series. For sale at this Office., at 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


SaLyaTIon FROM SiN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
hlet of 48 Rogen: by J. H. Noyes. Price, 28 cts. for sin- 

gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Mate Contineace ; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry anewered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50cts. perdoz. 
Tue TrapprEr’s Guipg; A Treatige on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives andIllustrations. 
118-pp. 8vo. Price 75 cts. 


[The above works are for sale at this office.] 


